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VoL. XXXIV. 

WE devote much of our space from week to week to the 
publication of correspondence from different news centres, 
to communications from various sources on interesting 
matters connected with insurance, and to items of news that 
are likely to prove of interest to our readers. The different 
departments in which these matters are printed are clearly 
indicated and are separate and distinct from the editorial 
columns of the paper. There can be no excuse, therefore, 
for anyone holding us editorially responsible for views or 
opinions expressed by others. We seek to make an insur- 
ance newspaper, and to afford facilities for the expression 
of ideas and opinions upon every feature connected with 
the business. Some of these are diametrically opposed to 
our own convictions; but as there are always two sides to 
every question, a spirit of fair play dictates that we per- 
mit both sides to be heard through the medium of our 
journal. We make these remarks for the reason that we 
were recently charged with holding opinions that were not 
ours, but were expressed by a correspondent over his own 
proper signature. We are always ready to father our own 
sins, but cannot afford to have the burden increased by 
being made chargeable with the sins of others. 





THE chairman of the Minnesota Senate committee on 
legislation recently asked A. R. McGill, Insurance Com- 
missioner of that State, for his opinion of the valued pol- 
icy bill then pending in the legislature. Mr. McGill replied 
in a lengthy communication, wherein he denounced all 
such laws in vigorous terms as offering a premium for suc- 
cessful incendiarism. Laws of a similar character have 
been introduced this winter in a dozen or more States, but 
they seem to make slow progress, as none of them have 
yet become laws. It is their purpose, as is well known, to 
compel insurance companies to pay the amount named in 
a policy, in case of the destruction of the insured property, 
regardless of its actual value at the time of its destruction. 
Suppose, instead of this, the companies were required to 
pay,on the destruction of insured property by fire, the 
sum named in the policy, but in no case in excess of the 
valuation of such property as estimated for purposes of 
taxation. We are inclined to think that propertyowners 
generally would prefer to make their own settlements with 
insurance companies than to accept this alternative. Prop- 
erty always has several bases of valuation—a low one for 









taxation ; a moderate one for selling purposes, and an ex- 
ceedingly high one when insurance is in question. We have 
no doubt but the insurance companies would be glad to 
settle all their total losses on the basis of taxation valua- 
tion. If such a law was passed in any State, it is more 
than probable that it would result in an increase in the. 
revenues of the State, for there would be an advance in 
the valuation of property subject to taxation. The ex- 
periment might be worth trying. 





BILLS are pending in the legislatures of New York and 
Connecticut that are intended to prevent underground in- 
surance, regarding which there has been so much said, pro 
and con, of late. The New York bill proposes to permit 
large insurers to place in unauthorized companies, under 
certain conditions, such insurance as the licensed compa- 
nies decline to take; but the Connecticut bill imposes a 
fine of $1000 and one year’s imprisonment on whoever aids 
in securing insurance in unauthorized companies. A num- 
ber of manufacturers have protested against the passage 
of this bill, on the ground that it would render them liable 
to the penalty provided if they placed their insurance in 
the mill mutual insurance companies. Well, why should 
not these companies be prohibited from doing business 
without a license, as well as stock companies? They are 
neither charitable nor benevolent corporations, and so 
entitled to special privileges, but are conducted for the 
purpose of making money for their members, officers, etc. 
There is no good reason why they should be exempt from 
official supervision, payment of taxes, and other burdens 
imposed upon the business of insurance, any more than the 
stock companies. They do precisely the same kind of 
business—furnish indemnity for losses by fire—only by 
different methods. There are eighteen factory mutual in- 
surance companies organized under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island and one in Pennsylvania that 
carry the bulk of insurance upon factory property in the 
East. Although their operations are supposed to be lim- 
ited to the States wherein they are chartered, their reports 
show that they insure factories wherever they find them— 
in fact, do an underground business in many States where 
the same is specially prohibited. They do not hold them- 
selves subject to the laws of such States, nor do they con- 
tribute to their revenues. In our news columns we print a 
list of factories insured by two of these companies in States 
outside of those in which they are chartered. The Massa- 
chusetts companies, however, are not licensed in Rhode 
Island, nor are the Rhode Island companies licensed in 
Massachusetts, yet they all cross the border and take risks 
wherever they choose. It will be seen that many New 
York risks are insured by them, yet they pay no taxes to 
the State nor in any manner recognize State laws regulat- 
ing the business of insurance. Why they should enjoy this 
immunity is not clear to a disinterested observer. Either 
insurance should be free and open to all comers or all 
comers should be placed on equality so far as legal re- 
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straints are concerned. We see by the annual reports of 
these nineteen associated factory mutuals that they had 
risks outstanding at the close of the year amounting to 
$375,125,751, and that they took in premiums last year 
$3,296,015; since their organization they have taken 
$33,923,385. Certainly, if the business of insurance is to 
be regulated by law and subjected to official supervision, 
companies having transactions of such magnitude ought 
not to escape the obligations imposed upon other compa- 
nies simply because they do their business by different 
methods. 





THE recent fire in the Capitol at Washington alarmed 
our nation’s legislators, and a committee was appointed to 
provide necessary appliances for putting out fires. The 
hand grenade men at once put in an appearance and 
claimed that a few grenades would make the Capitol safe 
beyond the possibility of destruction by fire. <A test was 
arranged to enable them to show what they could do. In 
the embankment upon which the Capitol stands, numer- 
ous great vaults were built during the war and used as 
ovens for baking bread for soldiers. The testing commit- 
tee caused real, substantial, practical fires to be built in 
several of these vaults, thus making such a fire as is daily 
encountered in confined spaces; those who sought: to ex- 
tinguish them had to encounter flame, heat and smoke, 
and such other inconveniences as the firemen have to 
combat every day. When the fires were ready, the hand 
grenade men were invited to partake of the feast to their 
satisfaction. Four of them attacked the fires with their 
grenades, and, after throwing a dozen or so apiece into 
their respective fires, they retired discomfited, and the fires 
were permitted to burn themselves out. A fifth grenadier 
declined to exhibit the inefficiency of his blue-glass failure. 
The committee enjoyed the chagrin of the grenade brigade, 
but concluded that the nation could get along without in- 
vesting in bottled deception. Subsequently, Quartermas- 
ter-General Meigs suggested that the little Johnson pump 
be given a trial. So a fire was again started in the old 
ovens, and when it had reached the magnitude of the 
grenade fires the pump was set at work throwing a fire- 
extinguishing compound into the flames. In an incredibly 
short time the fire was entirely out. This Johnson pump 
is a small brass tube having a piston in it, and a glass 
marble for a valve; it can be attached to an ordinary 
wooden pail, or is supplied with a metal tank, like the shell 
of a fire extinguisher ; a chemical compound can be used 
in it, or plain water; it cannot get out of order, is always 
ready for use, and is so simple that a woman or a child 
can use it. The proprietor of the Hygeia Hotel at Old 
Point Comfort some time ago purchased 400 hand gren- 
ades. Recently there was a fire in the fort, and he hastened 
over with a basket full of grenades; many of them were 
thrown into the fire, but produced no effect whatever. 
Then the hotel proprietor resolved to make a test to satisfy 
himself thouroughly as to their value. A fire was built, and 
he threw grenade after grenade into it without the least 








perceptible effect. To say that he was disgusted is putting 
the matter mildly. He already had a few of the Johnson 
pumps in his hotel, and, knowing their value from experi. 
ence, he at once ordered fifty more. He keeps what gren. 
ades he has left “for show,” but says: “I don’t believe 
they are worth the trouble of hanging up.” This Johnson 
pump is the same apparatus that was so highly commended 
by Mr. Bird in his book on fire protection, written many 
years ago. The tests above recited indicate that the 
liquid used in some, at least, of the grenades has no 
special virtue for extinguishing fires, although there are 
compounds that generate carbonic acid gas, and are of 
great value. We have heretofore admitted that the liquid 
contained in the grenades was better than water for put- 
ting out fires, provided it could be applied to the point of 
combustion; but recent tests induce us to qualify this 
concession to the grenades, and restrict it to such as are 
charged with compounds of known efficacy in extinguish. 
ing fires. We repeat what we have said before, that one 
bucket of water is worth a bushel of grenades, and a John. 
son pump or one ordinary extinguisher is of more practical 
value than a carload of them. We are earnest in this 
matter, for the reason that the manufacturers of grenades 
are making special efforts to introduce them into manufac. 
turing establishments, and are inducing propertyowners to 
put their trust in an appliance that will be very sure to 


.betray them in the hour of need. We commend these few 


remarks to the editor of The Weekly Underwriter, who 
apparently has faith in the grenades, but objects to their 
cost. The cost is a bagatelle compared with the deception 
involved in the fact of propertyowners putting their trust 
in them as a means of extinguishing fires. As a matter 
of fact, they are not worth storage room, and we know of 
at least one maker of them who has the honesty to say so. 
He makes them because there is a demand for them, not 
because he believes in them. 





WE print in another column a communication signed by 
the secretary of the Anglo-American Fire Insurance Com. 
pany of Washington, D. C., explanatory of the recent diffi- 
culty the company had with the tax collectors of that dis. 
trict. The secretary makes reference also to the many ad- 
verse criticisms that have been made of the Anglo-American, 
and claims that the company was duly organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of Congress relating to companies re- 
ceiving their charters from that body, and that its capital 
of $500,000 was fully paid up. A statement to this effect 
has been duly sworn to, and on the strength of this exhibit 
the company solicits business. Beyond these sworn state- 
ments we know nothing of the Anglo-American. The 
criticisms that have been made are evidently based on the 
fact that by establishing itself in Washington, the company 
is not subject to State supervision, is not compelled to 
make reports, and is beyond the reach of official examiners. 
This is the fault of the laws enacted by Congress, that per- 
mit such an irresponsible course to be pursued in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, and the objection applies equally well 
to every other insurance company organized there. Of 
course, if any of them go into any of the States to do 
business, they must comply with the laws of those States 
or be held subject to the penalties provided for their vio- 
lation. Several foreign companies of questionable char- 
acter have tried the experiment of entering this country 
via the District of Columbia, for the express purpose of 
evading the statutory requirements of the several States, 
but they have not met with success. Here is an American 
company, organized with a large capital, that solicits “ sur- 
plus lines” from agents, brokers and propertyowners. 
What is to be done with it? There does not seem to be 
any way to prevent its accepting business, or of bringing 
it under official supervision except by act of Congress, that 
shall provide such requirements as are exacted in the 
States and Territories. If the companies generally desire 
the enactment of such a law for the District of Columbia, 
they can certainly bring sufficient influence to bear on mem- 
bers of Congress to secure it. Until this is done, they 
must meet in competition as many companies as choose to 
organize under the very lax laws of the District, whether 
they publicly solicit “surplus lines,” as does the Anglo- 
American, or seek general business by underground 
methods, as other Washington companies have done and 
still continue to do. 











ARE RATES ONLY TO BE CONSIDERED ? 


N his annual report to the legislature, submitted last 
| week, Superintendent McCall said, in reference to the 
outlook of fire underwriting: ‘‘ The subject might be epito- 
mized in four words, viz., there is no outlook.” That the 
outlook for a profitable business is discouraging in the 
extreme, every underwriter will admit. Fire losses are 
enormous, consuming a very large proportion of premium 
receipts, while expenses are continually increasing. At 
the same time, there is a growing dissatisfaction among 
propertyowners at the methods pursued by the companies 
for increasing their incomes, which those who prescribe an 
advance in rates as a universal panacea for all the ills fire 
underwriting is suffering from will do well to heed. In 
several instances lately, the grievances of individual policy- 
holders have been poured into our editorial ear, tending 
to show that there are two sides to the insurance question 
—in fact, two sides for the insurance fraternity to consider. 
One of these instances will suffice for present illustration. 
A manufacturer engaged in business in this city occupies 
the same premises to-day that he did five years ago, is 
doing the same kind of business, and carries about the 
Same amount of stock. There has been no change in 
either the physical or moral hazard, unless it has been in 
the direction of improving the risk, for the business has been 
@ prosperous one even in the dull season, and the owner 
appreciates the importance of care and oversight to pre- 
vent fires. He has never had a fire on his premises, or 





made a call on the companies for the return of a dollar he 
has paid them. During these five years, his rate has been 
advanced five times, the latest increase, made this year, 
being from one and one-fourth to two and three-fourths 
per cent. To say that he feels aggrieved in the matter is . 
to state his sentiments mildly. He says the companies 
have always made the rates to suit themselves, arbitrarily 
and without giving him a voice in the matter. If the rate he 
paid five years ago, or even six months ago, was adequate 
compensation for the risk then, he claims the present ad- 
vance is an outrageous attempt to make good risks pay 
the losses incurred by writing bad risks at low rates, 
He has protested against this last advance, and declares 
that if it is insisted upon, he will place his insurance in 
non-tariff and underground companies, or go without any, 
trusting to his own precautions against fire to protect him 
in the future as they have the companies in the past. Now, 
we do not pretend to say whether the grievance here set 
forth is valid or not, or whether the advanced rate is exces- 
sive ; we cite the case to show that the efforts made by the 
companies to improve their condition by advancing rates 
is breeding dissatisfaction among’ their patrons, and the 
question arises whether this is the only course that can be 
adopted by them to make their income exceed their ex- 
penditures by a sum sufficient to leave a fair margin of 
profit. It is a question largely of policy. We are aware 
that there are many underwriters who, in every emergency 
that arises, cry “push up the rates,’’ apparently without 
considering whether or not such advance is necessary, politic 
or wise, and without seeming to feel that the insured has 
any tights that underwriters are bound to respect. The 
equities that should be maintained are lost sight of in the 
necessity that exists for additional income. Is it not feas- 
ible for the underwriters to adopt some other means of 
establishing those desirable proportions between income 
and expenditures that will leave the coveted margin of 
profit? Are the good risks that never burn to be addition- 
ally taxed year after year to make good the increasing 
number of bad risks that do burn, and from which the 
companies do not receive compensating rates ? 

There is no doubt but rates have generally been too low 
for several years, and an effort to put them upon an equit- 
able basis is to be commended by propertyowners as well 
as by underwriters; but if rates are advanced beyond what 
is reasonable and just, a reaction will set in, and there will 
follow a period of demoralization in fire underwriting that 
will upset all the reforms that have been accomplished in 
the past few years, precisely as demoralization followed 
the arbitrary fixing of rates by the National Board a few 
years ago. Excessive rates are a temptation to undercut- 
ting and to underground transactions with unauthorized 
companies. Propertyowners must have insurance indem- 
nity ; it is folly for them to threaten to do without it, for 
they cannot and will not ; they are willing to pay a fair and 
equitable price for it, but they object to paying an exces- 
sive price for insurance precisely as they object to paying 
more for any other article than it is worth. The past few 
years have been disastrous ones for underwriters, and in 
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their efforts to restore the business to a legitimate basis 
considerable antagonism has been aroused ; and the result 
of this is seen in the hostile legislation proposed in differ- 
ent State legislatures. Low rates are not entirely respon- 
sible for the unprofitableness of fire underwriting. There 
are many things in the methods of conducting the business 
that are equally disastrous. For instance, the careless 
and even reckless assumption of risks, resulting in exces- 
sive losses; unreasonable rates of commission paid for se- 
curing business; the issuing of long term policies; the 
non-enforcement of recognized and approved methods 
of protecting risks; over-insurance; unusual latitude and 
privileges accorded to insurers; and many other things 
which tend to increase losses and expenses. When the 
question of bettering the business is under consideration, 
some importance should be attached to these matters as 
well as to the inevitable subject of rates. 

The opinion has often been expressed in these columns 
that more attention should be paid to inspection of risks 
and to compelling the adoption by propertyowners of every 
reasonable precaution to prevent fires occurring. It is 
conceded that a very large proportion of fires arise from 
preventable causes. It may not bea part of the duty of 
insurance companies to provide the ounce of prevention as 
a means of reducing the fire loss of the country, but self- 
preservation would seem to indicate that it is a wise and 
politic thing for them to do so. If they would simply 
make it a condition precedent to the granting of indemnity 
that every risk should be reasonably supplied with safe- 
guards against fire, a very perceptible falling off in the 
number and destructiveness of fires would soon be appar- 
ent. The mill mutual insurance companies of New 
England set a most excellent example in this respect, re- 
quiring their members to put their mills in insurable con 
dition before they will insure them. As a consequence, 
they are enabled to insure this kind of property at a less 
rate than the stock companies have ever been able to do, 
and are gradually absorbing all the business of this char- 
acter. The rapid growth of these companies recently 
formed the subject of an address by President Crosby be- 
fore the annual meeting of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. He gave the figures to show that these com. 
panies had nearly doubled the volume of their business in 
five years; that while they charge a full premium, they 
return in dividends to policyholders an average rate of 
about sixty-five per cent, while the ratio of expense to 
premiums is about ten per cent. President Crosby cited 
as the distinctive features of these organizations the fol- 
lowing : 

First. Dealing directly with the assured, thereby saving commissions, 
and in other directions reducing the expense of doing business to less 
than one-third of that of stock companies as now conducted. 

Second. A careful, systematic study of the hazards»of the risks as- 
sumed, and the application of every known principle to reduce to a mini- 
mum the chances of fire, and to the maximum facilities for the prompt 
extinguishing of the same. 


Third. A careful and frequent examination of the risks by experts who 
represent and speak with authority for all insurance on the property. 


In the particulars above enumerated, the practice of 











these mutuals may be said to be the reverse of the prac. 
tices of the stock companies. Mr. Crosby further said: 


Fifteen years ago underwriters would not believe or admit that the my. 
tuals could successfully compete for cotton and woolen mills, and diq 
not in any way legislate to prevent it. The result, however, is a loss to 
us of nearly all the profitable risks of the above classes, and many others, 
This is not a theory, a visionary idea that I present to you for effect, | 
feel sure that a careful review of the field during the last fifteen years, an 
examination into the underlying principles and causes which have led jg 
the success of the manufacturers mutuals, their steady, onward march, 
and occupancy of the field formerly held by us, will convince you that we 
have here a rival of tremendous power, that will substantially drive us 
from the field in the near future, unless they are met in a determined, 
systematic way, and by the use practically of their own weapons. 


That there is a wide difference between insuring detached 
manufacturing risks and the general business transacted by 
the stock companies is conceded, but is there any reason 
why the “distinctive features’’ named above, that have 
proved so successful with the mutuals, should not be ap. 
plied to fire insurance in general? By their application, 
the mutuals have been enabled to steadily reduce the cost 
of insurance, to the satisfaction of their members, while 
the neglect of them has forced the stock companies to 
make frequent advances in their rates, thus causing dissat- 
isfaction among their policyholders and arousing their 
antagonism. It is not probable that the general business 
of insurance can ever be done on the mutual plan, but 
some of the peculiar features of that plan might well be 
adopted by the stock companies. Certain it is that the 
present unprofitableness of their business is not charge- 
able entirely to low rates, and that the frequent increase 
made in them is breeding much dissatisfaction in the minds 
of policyholders. Underwriters may well look for other 
reasons, and see if the fault does not lie with them quite 
as much as with the insuring public. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





IT is reported that Secretary Armstrong of the Mutual Fire is almost 
ready to launch his new stock company on the market with a paid-up 
capital of $5c0,000, and that he will at once proceed to issue polices 
for $50,000 each on prime risks, but with no commissions to brokers, 
If this be true, Mr. Armstrong will deserve credit for the profound 
secrecy he has shown in getting his capital subscnbed and paid up 
without exciting either the animosity or criticism of the older com- 
panies. As an annex to the Mutual Fire it might prove a good invest- 
ment. 

¥ * a * 

SoME of the companies have expressed their dissent from the sug- 
gestion made last week that the tariff companies and the Board of 
Brokers intended or proposed to amalgamate. It seems that this pro- 
posal was submitted to a special committee having the matter in charge 
and met with considerable support, and it became noised around 
among the brokers that such a plan was in contemplation. In conse 
quence of this story, we are credibly informed some forty or fifty brokers 
who were not previously identified with the brokers’ board applied for 
membership in that body, and there appeared to be something of a rush 
in that direction, Weare not aware of what has been done or what 
will be recommended by the special committee, but we are sanguine 
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that any plan which involves a recognition of the Board of Brokers as 
the only persons with whom the tariff companies will deal, will meet 
with serious opposition. It is quite probable that there is as much op- 

ition to it as to any previous plan, but the question is clearly one 
which will not “down” at anybody’s bidding. 


* * * x 


THE companies are being called upon daily for return premiums for 
improvements. The appearance of every circular issued by the de- 
partment of surveys of the local board and by the secretary of the Tariff 
Association is a signal for demands for reduced rates, and the matter is 
assuming the dimensions of a serious tax as well as a huge bore. Yet 
it is in strict conformity with past customs and in accordance with the 
implied contracts between the companies and the propertyowners. It 
has been understood that if the deficiencies charged for in the schedule 
rating are removed, the assured should at once receive the benefit of 
the reductions on existing policies. What many companies think would 
be just and proper is to fix a rate in the near future, after which no such 
allowances shall be made on current policies, It seems proper to grant 
it to those who have ordered improvements under the present custom, 
but it might be understood that the allowance will be cut off after a 
certain date. Such a resolution would save the companies from what 
seems now to be a necessity. 


* * * * 


THE latest patrol return shows both gains and losses for several of 
the leading local and agency companies. If all the companies have 
made their returns on the same hard-pan basis, there are some curious 


figures. 
eu * * * 


By the way, what has become of the suit of the local board to com- 
pel the United Fire Reassurance Company to pay patrol taxes on its 
city premiums. If the companies havea right to deduct premiums paid 
on reinsurances from their patrol returns, it is evident that a consider- 
able sum escapes any taxation whatever, and the burdens of the re- 
maining companies are relatively increased. In equity the reinsurance 
companies ought to pay. 


* * * * 


A SOMEWHAT extended inquiry among underwriters in this city has 
failed to elicit any opposition to Superintendent McCall’s bill permitting 
surplus lines of insurance to be placed in unrepresented companies. 
They regard the taxation feature and the proposal to require an affi- 
davit of the necessity of such a resort before making ‘application as a 
proper protection to the authorized companies. It is stated by parties 
who have conversed with Superintendent McCall on the subject, that if 
the new bill passes and becomes a law he will make it very lively for 
those who engage in underground insurance in violation of it. 


* * * * 


A SINGULAR proposition was submitted to an English company last 
week to insure a large amount of property belonging to a well-known 
railway corporation for three years andaccept notes at six, eighteen and 
thirty months in settlement of the premium, The proposal was de- 
clined, and in lieu thereof a contract made for one year, with an agree- 
ment to wait ninety days for the premium. 


* * * * 


THE South has come forward nobly with its losses this winter, and 
many fire companies are sorry they ever had any Southern risks. The 
latest cotton fire in Norfolk again proved how hard it is to make any 
money in cotton risks outside of New Orleans, Galveston, Mobile and, 
possibly, one or two other points. 


* * * * 


A BROKER was trying last week to place a line on one of the private 
Storage stores on Leonard street at thirty-five cents, less ten per cent 
for coinsurance, which is regarded as irregular, and is declined very 
generally by the leading companies. Having failed in that, he placed a 





large line in non-tariff companies at thirty cents flat, and thinks that 
game beats thirty-five less ten out of sight, particularly as he gets only 
ten per cent commission from the tariff offices, and can get twenty or 
twenty-five from the non-tariff kind. 


* * * * 


IT was hard to find an adjuster in this city one or two days last 
week. They were all off to Philadelphia settling losses there, but were 
speedily home again with tales of the slow-coach, green-gage ways of 
the Quaker City brethren. 


* * * * 


THE seventy per cent coinsurance clause on wood-working risks, 
which are rated by the Tariff Association, is now in force, and we have 
heard already that it is accepted with a ready spirit quite unexpected. 
The piano makers may growl, but there is one thing they will not do, 
viz., go uninsured. Those who have suffered fire do not dare to take 
their own risk, and those who haven’t are afraid their turn to burn will 
be the next. 


* * * * 


THE Major & Knapp Engraving and Printing Company’s loss proved 
total, and as it is to be paid for largely by the companies outside of the 
city, they may be justly curious as to the rates paid the A2tna and other 
companies in the city compared with the rates paid to outsiders. The 
only parties to be congratulated are the companies which heeded the 
warning issued by the patrol captain over a year ago, relative to the 
dangers of the risk. 


* * * , * 


THE special agent racket, by which those active parties can bid fif- 
teen per cent for the business held by their own companies at ten per 
cent, has come to an end. This remains to be said, that if either a 
broker or a company starts out to be dishonest, there are still loopholes 
in tariff resolutions by which they can escape penalties, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ALBANY. 


The First Ring of the Bell—Resolution on Tontine Policies—McCall's Amendment 
to Reinsurance Statute—The Licenses of Agents—Change of Front by the Fidelity 
and Casualty—Advocating the Bill Defeated by Jt Last Year—Why the Change— 
Valued Policy Bill—Reports of Assembly Committee. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The first attempt of the session to ‘‘ ring the bell” on the life insur- 
ance companies was made in the Assembly last Friday. It came in the 
familiar form of a resolution of investigation. The resolution, when it 
reached the desk, had the name M. Earl of Kings written upon it, but 
the speaker and clerks say it came from Mr. Taylor of Kings, and so re- 
corded it. Mr. Taylor denied the paternity, and on the sly slipped up to 
the desk and had the record changed so as to appear that Mr. Earl was 
the author and introduced it. The resolution was not in the handwriting 
of either of those members, and was plainly prepared by some one of the 
numerous parties who hang around the legislature and devise ways to 
frighten someone to pay to be let alone. They have no desire to correct 
any abuse—do not know that there is any abuse to correct—but explore 
around to see if they cannot find someone who can be frightened into 
paying them something. In legislative parlance, it is called the ringing 
of the bell. The bell has been rung so often on this particular subject 
that it has ceased to frighten anyone. The resolution was as follows : 


Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the speaker for the 
purpose of investigating the affairs of the Equitable Life Assurance Company of 
the United States and the New York Life Insurance Company, as far as relates to 
the form of policy issued by said companies, known as the tontine policy; and said 
committee is hereby authorized and empowered to send for persons and papers ; 
and said committee shall report to the House within thirty days. 


General Husted announced that he desired to debate the résolution, 
which, under the rules, sent it over to another day, and prevented action 
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upon it. It is not hardly possible that it can be adopted in the Assembly; 
that particular subject has been brought up so many times that its purpose 
is too well understood for any member who cares anything about his 
reputation to vote for it. 

Both of Superintendent McCall’s bills, those recommended in his an- 
nual report, have heen introduced in the Senate. That amending the law 
relative to reinsurance, which provides that no credit shall be given or 
reduction in liabilities allowed a company for reinsurance made in com- 
panies not admitted to the State, has been favorably reported by the 
Senate committee. The other bill, relative to licensing agents to place 
business in outside companies, was amended before it was introduced, 
by the insertion of the words “ provided, however, that in counties having 
less than 100,000 inhabitants, the license fee shall not exceed $25.” 

The old fight or quarrel between the several plate glass insurance com- 
panies, the Hartford Boiler and the Fidelity and Casualty, is either 
adjusted or else is to be fought out on another line this year. Last year 
the plate glass and the boiler and accident companies tried their best 
to force through the legislature a bill which would compel all companies 
organized and doing business under the second department of the life 
insurance statute of 1853, to make a deposit of $50,000 for each 
kind of insurance transacted by the company. The Fidelity and 
Casualty, which had special privileges in its charter, opposed this 
measure as one aimed direct at its privileges, There was a long contro- 
versy, and more information given to the Senate committee about the dif- 
ferent kinds of insurance and the character of the various kinds of risks 
than was ever laid before a committee on the subject of accident insur- 
ance. The contest was then understood to have grown out of the fact 
that the Fidelity and Casualty had the right to do business under three or 
four heads of the second department, while the others were confined to one 
kind. It, however, ended in the failure to pass the bill. It has been in- 
troduced again this year, and Senator Daggett states that he introduced it 
this year at the request of the Fidelity Company, which last year opposed 
and defeated the bill. The cause of this change of front is owing to the 
fact that companies of other States are not allowed to do business here on 
the same basis as the Fidelity and Casualty, and retaliating legislation has 
been had against that company. To facilitate its own admission to other 
States, the Fidelity now changes its position and advocates the bill which 
it opposed and defeated last year. The bill is as follows: 


SECTION 1. Section two of chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, as amended by 
chapter 485 of the laws of 1879, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the incorporation of 
life and health insurance companies, and casualty insurance companies, and in re- 
lation to agencies of such companies,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. No company organized under this act for the purposes named in the first 
department shall undertake either of the risks mentioned in the second department, 
and no company organized under this act for either of the purposes mentioned in 
the second department shall undertake any business mentioned in the first depart- 
ment; nor shall any such company undertake or do more than one of the several 
kinds of insurance mentioned in said second department unless it shall have first 
made a separate deposit of $50,000, invested as required by law, with the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of this State, for each additional kind of in- 
surance it shall engage in. Every company organized under the second depart- 
ment of this act shall have authority to reinsure any risk therein authorized to be 
undertaken in a similar company holding a certificate of authority from the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department of this State. 

SEc. 2. All companies heretofore organized and doing more than one of the 
several kinds of insurance mentioned in said second department shall have until the 
first day of January, 1886, to make the additional deposits required by this act. 


Senator Plunkett has introduced in the Senate the same bill as that 
presented in the Assembly by Mr. Hagan, relative to the payment of the 
full face of the fire insurance policy in case of total loss of property in- 
sured. It is precisely like Mr, Hagan’s bill. 

The Assembly committee devoted its last meeting to the town insurance 
measures. It reported Mr. Dibble’s bill authorizing the town and county 
co-operative fire insurance companies to borrow money to bridge over and 
prevent too frequent assessments, and also to make an estimate of prob- 
able losses for the year, and to levy one assessment to raise the amount 
so estimated. The other was Mr. Niles’ bill relative to a town insurance 
company in Albany and Greene counties, which was organized under the 
town insurance act of 1857. 

The Assembly committee also reported the bill to incorporate the 
Marine Underwriters of the city of New York. 

The act adding the president of the fire department to the new Croton 
aqueduct board has passed both houses and is now in the Governor's 











hands. President Van Cott’s term expires in May, and Mayor Grace now 

favors this bill and has asked Governor Hill to sign it, so that he can have 

Purroy as an associate in the Croton aqueduct commission. The plan 

of the Mayor is to have him made the president of the fire department on 

the first of May. DEAcon, 
ALBANY, March 2. 





LONDON. 

British Bubbles Seeking Fire Insurance Business in America—How Weak English 
Companies are Formed Especially to Operate in the States—The American Publig 
Warned—The Incongruous Statements of English Companies—The How-not-tp. 
do-it Board of Trade. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


I have received several inquiries lately respecting the status of certain 
newly established fire insurance companies seeking io do business in the 
United States as well as in Great Britain. The absurd law of libel pre. 
vents my naming the companies, but not my steering close enough to the 
border line to illustrate the point and put American business men and 
respectable insurance agents especially on their guard. One of the in. 
quiries I received was from the managing proprietor of The South Times, 
He wrote asking for any information I could obtain respecting the finan. 
cial condition of the—suppose we call it ‘‘ Nonesuch Fire Insurance 
Company, limited.” I believe he had been asked to invest init. All] 
knew of the concern was that an advertising contractor with whom I had 
done an extensive business in connection with the formation of public 
companies was freely advertising its formation. Tohim I went. He said 
the advertising bills had been paid, but the shares had not been taken up 
very freely ; and he would prefer not committing himself, even by a wink, 
I next called on an old personal friend on King William street, for 
twenty years the resident secretary of one of the most important provin. 
cial companies having branches in London and the United States, 
“Never heard of it,” he‘emphatically said, in answer to my question 
whether such a company was doing business in London. ‘I believe an 
effort was made by a discharged clerk or someone to get up a company 
under that name ; but, so far as I can tell, nothing came of it.” “ Mr, 
Jones !” calling to one of the outdoor staff, ‘‘have you come across any 
company called the ‘ Nonesuch’ taking business outside lately?” “Oh, 
yes,” replied Jones, ‘‘they’re appointing agents and taking risks right 
and left. Young Snooks was asked by one of them fellows to go over to 
the States with one of the directors to establish branches and appoint 
agents.” ‘‘ Have they any capital?” ‘*Can’t say, I’m sure.” ‘‘ Well, is 
there anyone of means on the board?” ‘‘ Haven't the least idea; no one 
known to me as an insurance man of repute, at all events.” ‘‘ Where's 
their head office?” ‘*No. — —— street.” I walked down to the 
address indicated, found the office, asked for a prospectus, and re. 
ceived one. “Is it too late to subscribe for shares?” I asked with the 
air of a bloated capitalist from the provinces, or as near to it as I 
could approach. With amusing alacrity the youngster responded by 
requesting me to step inside whilst he inquired whether the secre- 
tary was in. It appeared the secretary was not in; so I took one of 
the subscription forms and left, promising to call again; a promise I 
have yet to keep. It was hardly worth all the trouble. The affair was so 
palpably a sham that it was a mystery to me how any sane man could be 
taken in by it. Yet, here was the concern not only afloat, but evidently 
doing business, getting in money, and launching out in a manner calcu- 
lated to mislead the unwary wherever its operations might extend. The 
plan of procedure was perfectly clear. The small amount of capital sub- 
scribed by a credulous few had been rigidly devoted to the one great ob- 
ject of appointing agents already doing a fire business. Given sufficient 
cash to secure the services of a smart outdoor superintendent, and to meet 
traveling and other expenses liberally, business would follow as a matter 
of course; and soit proved, There is usually to be found a smart man, 
somewhere or other, hanging about the skirts of the insurance world, who 
has occupied a good position and knows all the ins and outs of the busi- 
ness, and has from some cause drifted out of the swim and is eagerly 
looking for a chance to get in again by any means and on any terms. Such 
a man, with a new suit of clothes on his back, a handful of sovereigns in 
his pocket, the certainty of ample salary for at least twelve months, flat- 
tered by the trust and confidence reposed in him by the “ board,” and 
feeling within him a keen sense of his ability to influence a large circle of 
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good agencies, can be relied on, when found, to start the machinery of a 
new concern, provided always there is sufficient cash in hand to do the 
thing in handsome style. Printed promises are cheap, but they cost some- 
thing. There must be plenty of printed promises, attractively gotten up, 
and discreetly worded for the agents, plenty of brass plates, good com- 
missions and allowances and special terms ; and these furnished, some sort 
of a start is not likely to be long delayed. Now, it is abundantly evident 
and needs no words of mine to show that such ventures are dangerous in 
the extreme, to the business world, to people on the look-out for a chance 
to invest savings, to legitimate insurance companies, and to the public 
generally. They cannot possibly pay losses, In nineteen cases out of 
twenty it is utterly out of the question that they should ever attain a con- 
dition of solvency, or accumulate a substantial amount of capital. The 
only object of their promoters is to sell out, or make a big thing out of 
the cash receipts and capital subscribed before the inevitable crash. The 
object of this note is to caution the solid men on the American side that 
there is especial reason at this particular time for caution in dealing with 
any new concern floated on this side, and for making close inquiry into 
the character of the parentage. THe SPECTATOR has earned an enviable 
reputation as the sentinel of the insurance world in this respect (and I 
heartily wish our London insurance papers would follow its example). 
Indeed, knowing how energetically THE SpecTATOR has performed its 
duty, I have hesitated somewhat to sound my little tin trumpet after the 
thunder of its guns. Sometimes, however, a particular case, with the de- 
tails stated in a homely familiar fashion, rather fully, as [ have attempted 
to do, may serve to illustrate and enforce the lessons well and concisely 
taught in the editorial columns. 

This brings me in natural order to the question of publishing accounts. 
Every English company of repute is supposed to make returns of its receipts 
and expenditures, I have just been looking overthem. It is really too 
laughable. I defy any ordinary insurer to gather from them what he ought 
to know, or what he really wants to know. The companies print what they 
like, and they print it in any form they like. Companies that have a good 
statement to advertise take full advantage of the opportunity, such as it 
is, toadvertise it in the very best manner—and small blame to them, say I. 
Companies on the down grade, without being called upon to exercise even 
avery small amount of ingenuity, and adhering strictly to accuracy, pre- 
sent their figures in such a way that no one not an expert insurance man, 
with comparative statements of previous years to work on before him, 
could make head or tail of them. And, mind you, a man who has a de- 
cent regard for his reputation and personal comfort is apt to think twice, 
or twenty times twice if he has any doubt on the subject, before he ven- 
tures to expose a competing company on the basis of its published ac- 
counts, although perfectly well aware through the confidential communica- 
tions of friends inside that things are going ill anyhow, and itching to 
take advantage of it. Companies whose accounts are totally bad, and 
altogether beyond the hope of manipulation into a presentable shape, 
simply ‘‘inadvertently omit through a clerical error to make the usual 
return,” and, so far as I am aware, it is nobody’s business to call attention 
to the matter ; or, if attention is called, it isin such a way that not one 
business man in 20,000 ever hears a word about it. One would think the 
legitimate companies, the big ones, would, for their own sakes, agitate 
for some such system as obtains in New York, where the State Superin- 
tendent does not hesitate to speak plainly, and has the means fur- 
nished him of doing so, unless reports reaching us to that effect 
from across the briny are all fudge. If your State Superintendent 
wishes to call public attention to the default of a company, he 
prepares, as we understand it, a statement of the facts for publication, 
showing with pitiless accuracy and brevity just where the shoe pinches. 
This statement, appearing in such an organ as THE SPECTATOR, would 
naturally be appropriated by The New York Herald, World, Times, 
Tribune, Morning Journal and other metropolitan dailies, and, through 
the telegraph news agencies and the country exchanges, find its way into 
the remotest corners of your great and glorious country. All honor to 
the fearless guardian of the public interests. We sigh, and sigh in vain, 
for such a high-minded, fearless official under our much-vaunted civil 
service rules, I could a tale unfold of a gallant but extremely de- 
bilitating effort I once made to capture a fact and a figure or two respect- 
ing a company I had my doubts about from the high and mighty officials 
of the Board of Trade. Theattempt, by way of a beginning, to discover the 
Proper place and the proper person to apply to, was enough to freeze 
one’s ardor and make one lift up one’s right hand and register a solemn 












affidavit never more to put foot for interrogative purposes inside the doors 
of a British ‘‘ how-not-to-do-it” department. So it happens, through one 
thing and another, that British insurers, in the mass, rarely consult the 
‘*returns” aforesaid ; indeed, I should be well within the mark if I wrote 
that hundreds or thousands of British insurers never heard of the exist- 
ence of the returns; they know little and care less. It is to the local 
agent who canvassed them, or to whom they were recommended, that 
they look. If the local agent has been captured by a company such as I 
have described, or if his company, originally a sound one, is tobogganing 
towards the bow-wows, the insurer is not likely to know anything about 
it till an eye-opener comes to him in the shape of a fire, or the company 
goes in the meanwhile to smash. Parenthetically I may say, though, that 
the concern must be in an atrociously bad way in England that half a 
dozen big companies are not always ready to buy at a price. 
Lonpon, Enc., February 21. W. D. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


RATES AND COMMISSIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Col. Greene’s forcible letter upon cutting rates and dividing commis- 
sions reminds me of a long contribution to THE SPECTATOR exactly 
fifteen years ago, in which I touched upon the same as the results of cer- - 
tain deeper evils that I sought to make evident. 

Col. Greene, to use a military simile, recommends a direct attack on 
an evil that seems too strongly intrenched in custom and too well sup- 
ported by other evils to be overcome in any other way than by operations 
in the flank and rear. He himself states that commissions were first in- 
ordinately increased, and then the dividing began, leading in its turn to 
still greater inflation in commissions—and yet he proposes to suppress 
the effect instead of trying to remove the cause—at least so far as I can 
gather from his letter. 

The dividing of the commissions is a sort of compensation to the public 
for the evils of the high commissions themselves—a sort of sweating that 
partly relieves the insuring public from the evils of feverish competition 
—to attempt to check the sweating before curing the fever, or to cut off 
the public from its share of continued high commissions, would seem to be 
unwise in the first case and futile in the latter. 

As the article of February, 1870, contained some predictions that were 
only too well verified in the reaction against regular life insurance that 
began shortly after, permit me to quote some of its paragraphs : 

This plan for a reduction in commissions is not suggested in the least spirit of 
hostility to agents, but in the full belief that such would eventually benefit all re- 
spectable agents. They are deservedly the best-paid men in the business, that 
owes its existence mainly to their energy ; but the interests of the companies are 
really theirs in the end, for whatever will tend to disgust the public with life insur- 
ance will sorely injure them. 

Inordinately high commissions may in various ways be a source of direct injury 
to respectable and established agents ; for example, high rates attract a good many 
temporary canvassers, who only insure their personal friends, and thus do the busi- 
ness that would otherwise fall to the veteran agent, who often makes less than he 
would on lower rates with the fieldall to himself. The agency business, like any other, 
may be run to the ground by excessive competition, and we already hear of locali- 
ties where ‘‘every other man is an insurance agent." High commissions also en- 
gender the demoralizing practice of sharing commissions with the insured; agents 
often bid against each other in this way, and the application is made through the one 
that will give up most of his commissions. 

In a recent article the writer has endeavored to show that too high com- 
missions on endowments may act as a sort of fulcrum to raise and keep 
up the commissions on whole life policies, and also that they specially 
tempt agents to divide with the insured, while the same high commissions 
are largely due to the excessive loading of rates that contain very little of 
the insurance element; so that it would seem reasonable to claim that a 
fundamental reform must begin by making the rates on endowments 
entirely reasonable. Regular life insurance—like all scientific systems— 
is so interdependent in all its branches that all must be consistent, har- 
monious and rational to make the whole secure against hostile criticism. 
The former article was entitled ‘‘ The Abuses of Endowment Insurance,” 
and said further : 

The present short term endowment system is a great public injury, * * * It 
will not bear investigation by an intelligent outsider. * * * The rates are too 
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high; the commissions too high, and theloss on forfeiture and surrender entirely 
too great. * * * The insurance part ofa ten-year endowment rate is only about 
one-twentieth of the whole. * * * Ifa trust company should pay twenty-five and 
seven and one-half per cent commissions for obtaining deposits, its business could 
not be beneficial to the community or any known principles of political economy. 
* * * At this point some readers may be inclined to declare it treasonable for 
an actuary to speak in this way of a branch of the business that gives him his bread 
and butter; but as Patrick Henry said, ‘‘ If this be treason make the most of it.” 
The true friends of life insurance will try to remove its faults and imperfections be- 
fore they can do much harm ; those who would let them alone, until their removal 
is demanded by public sentiment, are false friends. 

The abuses of the endowment system require earnest consideration, or a great 
part of the premium on the new business of 1868-9 was for these short term endow- 
ments, which almost always fail to give satisfaction, and i# will be very injurious to 
the future of life insurance for so many persons to become disgusted with their ex- 
perience. Popular prejudice is not discriminating, and, if it should turn against en- 
dowments, it will include all forms of life insurance in the same condemnation. 


Having spoken these truthful words so directly and explicitly years ago, 
the writer feels somewhat entitled to refer to them now, not by way of 
boasting, but to show how the insurance world was warned of the ap- 
proach of trouble years before it came. Prof. Wright also wrote on the 
same subject most fully and forcibly, Editors, consulting actuaries and 
others working honestly in the general field of life insurance havea vocation 
as real and definite as that of the officers of particular companies, though the 
minds of some of the latter are not broad and liberal enough to appreci- 
ate the fact. The fulfilled predictions of such men as Elizur Wright show 
that their advice should have been heeded—duly weighed and sifted of 
course, for no man is entirely wise—but not wholly disregarded. 

Now, more than ever, do the regular life companies need to act wisely, 
for the co-operatives of to-day, with their somewhat scientific system, are 
daily becoming more formidable competitors for public favor, while in 
influencing legislation they are dangerous enemies, The apparently great 
and growing present success obtained by the speculative tontine forms of 
insurance may only be preparing the whole regular system for still greater 
troubles. If years of financial depression should make the losers exceed 
the gainers in the tontine game, those who started it may rue the day 
they were born. 

Pardon the length of this, as one thing has led to another. 
my criticism, I wish all success to Col, Greene’s movement. 

February 25, 1885. Davip P. FACKLER. 


Despite 





A WELL-SETTLED QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


We should like to ask your opinion on a matter in which there seems 
to be some difference among agents. When does a policy of fire insur- 
ance written on the 29th day of February, 1884, for one year, expire? As 
there is but twenty-eight days in February this year, should the policy ex- 
pire on February 28 or March 1? By giving your views on the same you 
will greatly oblige B. H. 

Detroit, Micu., February 28. 

[An annual fire policy should naturally be written for 365 days, which 
constitutes the calendar year, regardless of the extra day to complete the 
calendar for four years, unless such extra day falls within the insured 
period. But our correspondent will bear in mind that the regular form 
of fire policies reads ‘‘from the — day of ——, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-four, at twelve o’clock noon, to the — day of ——, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five, at twelve o’clock noon.”—Ed. THE SPEcTATOR.] 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN, WASHINGTON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Much misapprehension seems to exist regarding the organization and 
status of this company. This has been mainly brought about by the con- 
stant attacks upon us by ignorant and malicious persons, who have sought 
in all ways to injure us by false statements. 

We formally organized under the laws of the United States, act of May 
5, 1870, on the 23d day of June, 1884, but did not commence business or 
issue our stock until some time afterwards, when $500,000 was paid in, and 








the company commenced the issue of policies, from the home office, in 
conformity with the federal law, and not otherwise; and from that time has 
continued so to do, having no agents in any of the States, and violating 
no law of any State or Territory. The charter is recorded in the office of 
the recorder of deeds of this district, liber 3, folio 405 e¢ seg. Our plan of 
business was laid down by the board of directors and has been carefully 
followed by the executive officers ; and while we write on all insurable 
property, we do not carry large lines or cut rates in a ruinous way, pre. 
ferring not to carry risks lower than the usual rates. 

Intending to earn a good name and reputation by our manner of doing 
business, we have paid all losses thus far before they came due, and have 
in no instance departed from this safe and conservative action in insuring 
property. The recent contention between this company and the tax col- 
lector of the District of Columbia arose as follows: A tax of $3950 was 
demanded of this company on the value of its capital stock for the half 
year ending January 1, 1885. The company was advised by its attorney 
that no tax was collectible for such time, and the payment of the $3950 
was refused. It was further advised that under no circumstances could 
it be compelled to pay more than $1275. 

Pending inquiry into and determination of its liabilities in the matter, 
the company deposited its check under protest. Finally $1275 was paid 
by the company, under protest, thus showing that the position taken by 
the officers was correct. We now bring suit to recover this, under ad- 
vice of the District authorities themselves, who admit the illegal action of 
the District collector and assessor. 

The fact that we were in this dispute about our taxes with the authori- 
ties was seized upon by our enemies, and it was spread broadcast that 
the company had failed and gone to the dogs. 

Despite all, our business has steadily increased, and we have madea 
success of the company that may well excite the envy of some who have 
put less hard work and energy into their own enterprises. 

If our business has beef conducted unfairly, unskillfully, or dis- 
honestly, we are deserving of censure, but we submit that not a single 
instance of the kind can be cited against us. We simply ask fair play and 
an open field, and that we shall be judged by results and not by the idle 
surmises of the malicious and the ignorant. 

D. F. HAMLINK, 
Secretary Anglo-American Insurance Co, 


WasuincTon, D. C., February 23. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Largest Life Office in the World. 


THE annual statement of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York is one which requires very little comment. There is an unpretend- 
ing simplicity about the huge figures which almost disarms criticism. 
The premiums received during the past year amounted to a trifle over 
42,750,000, while the income from interest and rents considerably exceeds 
41,000,000. . The balance of the revenue account from the previous year 
was neatly £19,000,000, while the total assets, as shown by the balance 
sheet (which includes the annuity account, etc.), shows an amount of cash 
in hand of nearly £21,000,000. The total expenses amounted under the 
head of commissions to $907,800; various expenses, $872,200; taxes and 
assessment, $223,000, being a total of a fraction over $2,000,000, of 
£400,000. This, on a gross revenue of premiums and interest united, 
amounting to £3,800,000, is equivalent to a fraction over ten per cent. 
This percentage, when it is considered what an active competition exists 
among the life offices of the United States, cannot be other than satisfac- 
tory to policyholders. During the past year, what are called dividends, 
but what we should call cash bonuses, for over £600,000 were declared, 
and an almost equal amount in cash distributed against surrender policies 
and additions thereto. The death claims and payments of matured en- 
dowments amounted to £1,540,000. There is a simple eloquence in the 
bare recital of figures of this class which requires no addition or embroid- 
ery at the hands of any critics. The figures speak for themselves.— 7H¢ 
Review, London, 
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The Results of Life Insurance in 1884. 


THE 


tabulation presented below is the first exhibit of the transactions of 


all the prominent life insurance companies for 1884 that has been printed, 
with the aggregates for the year, in comparison with the aggregates for the 
preceding year. The complete figures of thirty-seven life companies are 


given, 


including the thirty well-known companies that are admitted to do 


business in New York State. These statistics have been compiled from 
copies of sworn statements submitted by the companies to THE SpEc- 
ator, and they can be relied upon to be altogether accurate as published. 
The statements of the companies in greater detail and in comparative 
form for several years will be presented in The Life Insurance Policy- 
holders’ Pocket Index, published by THE Specraror Company, which is 
now nearly ready for the press. The companies increased their assets in 
1884 by $24,473,064 and their surplus by $1,267,745. This increase in 
the resources of these great institutions has been attained in the face 
of a deplorable depreciation in values of all kinds, and in a period 


when disaster has hovered about all branches of business. 


The 


premiums were increased to the extent of $5,197,584, and the pay- 
ments to policyholders were $2,123,661 greater than in the preceding year. 
The life companies, it will be noticed, received $74,579,316 in premiums 
last year, and paid to policyholders $59,449,991. The insurance written 
during 1884 aggregated $365,110,043, being an increase of $17,206,038 
over 1883, The insurance in force on the books at the end of 1884 had 
increased to the enormous amount of $2,055,198,555, this sum represent- 
ing the savings, past, present and future, of aggregations of individuals, 
intended for use when they shall have arrived at advanced age, or to be 
applied to the benefit of dependent ones should death intervene. It can 
be said that the life insurance companies did not experience an unfavor- 
able year in 1884, and the more enterprising organizations prospered, In 
times of financial and commercial depression, new members come in 
fast to the strong life companies, for the intelligent public rightly realizes 
that the importance of life insurance increases in times of business stag- 
nation, when the minds of men are restless and dissatisfied, and hard 
work and disappointment, following hand in hand, breed misery, sickness 
and death. Following are the principal items in the statements, showing 
the condition and business of the companies named : 











NAME OF COMPANY. 


Gross 
Admitted 
Assets, 
Jan. 1, 1885. 


Surp_us aT Four AnD Ong- 
HALF Per Cent, 





Jan. 1, 1884. 





Ztna, Hartford 

Berkshire, Pittsfield 

Brooklyn, New York 

Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Continental, Hartford 

Covenant Mutual, St. Louis 
Equitable, Des Moines 

Equitable, New York 

Germania, New York 

Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford. 
Home, Brooklyn 

Homceopathic Mutual, New York.... 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond.. 
Manhattan, New York 

Maryland, Baltimore 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. . . | 


Metropolitan, New York 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit 

Mutual, New York 

Mutual Benefit, Newark 

Nationa!, Montpelier 

New England Mutual, Boston 

New York, New York 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee... . 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

Pheenix Mutual, Hartford 

Provident Life and Trust, Phila...... 
Provident Savings, New York 
Prudential, Newark § 

State Mutual, Worcester 

Travelers, Hartford 

Union Central, Cincinnati 

Union Mutual, Portland, Me 

United States, New York 

Vermont, Burlington 

Washington, New York 


Aggregates for 1884 
Aggregates for 1883 


$29,730,139 
3.758,218 
1,574,307 
1,489,381 
53,430,033 
2,417,528 
389,874 
513,156 
58,161,926 


10,857,819 |- 


1,259,666 
5,457,588 
686,609 
2,629,864 
516,425 
11,046,053 
1,219,859 
71553350 
2,321,642 
1,380,876 
103,583,301 
38,607,396 
3,185,820 
17,080,487 
58,941,739 
22,497:773 
9,663,884 
10,537,870 
9,127,324 
180,291 
777,660 
3,549,301 
7,826,457 
2,317,856 
6,311,402 
5,209,687 
274,945 
71304,910 


$6,297,936 
622,331 
240,510 
382,811 
7,167,178 
408,477 
44,192 
185,130 
12,109,757 
1,350,808 
348,599 
1,545,734 
147,891 
309,504 
234,261 
2,382,862 
286,511 
1,308,233 
645,375 
281,111 
12,322,222 
5+374,650 
1,050,818 
3,456,933 
10,292,970 
441,592 
1,766,835 
1,382,432 
1,906,863 
102,348 
192,579 
810,897 
2,268,934 
415,056 
715,997 
809,728 
103,316 


Jan. 1, 1885. | 


$6,427,937 
@ 625,000 
248,043 
415,056 

@ 7,300,000 
398,649 
56,377 
167,442 
13,730,333 
1,400, 147 
345,947 
1,505,998 
128,416 
$217,234 
234,710 
2,293,675 
286,193 

a 1,027,672 
630,871 
291,188 
12,186,581 
5,411,242 
847,865 
3,294,630 
9,896,573 
4,897,856 
1,802,568 
1,436,980 
1,954,209 
116,227 
354,222 
$722,216 
2,371,285 
431,535 
728,834 
751,250 
103,096 
810,172 


Whole 
Amount 
in Force, 

Jan, 1, 1885. 


Total Total 
Payments Disburse- 

to ments 

Policy holders. in 1884. 


Insurance 
Written 
in 1884. 


Total 
Income 


in 1884. 


Premiums 
Received 
in 1884. 








$8,094,226 
2,772,464 
880,122 
1,048,103 
6,159,931 
1,787,952 
65.749 
191,074 
84,877,057 
4:2441453 
t 10,641,500 
2,253,514 
2,176,402 
5,809,508 
311,704 
4.440,814 
353,402 
6,362,083 
239,292 
2,706,581 
34,675,989 
13,678,384 
3,683,605 
6,508,177 
61,484,550 
21,057,952 
6,259,242 
2,107,744 
7,365,842 
8,809,400 
24,892,268 
2,980,595 
5,643,515 
5,341,880 
3,889,506 
4,125,975 
290,997 
6,898,500 


$84,663,591 
15,010, 306 
5,716,287 
6,339,164 
152,230,685 
8,714,528 
1,479,297 
1,816,870 
399,409,171 
* 40,622,158 
t 42,015,787 
16,957,595 
4,071,110 
17,864,710 
2,349,442 
33,997,130 
3,810,106 
34,665,107 
* 77,658,420 
11,728,104 
351,789,285 
135,843,543 
14,106,761 
62,628,796 
229,382,586 
98,793,982 
43.979, 860 
27,243,118 
41,691,769 
14,038,171 
28,545,189 
75,832,145 
27,328,814 
14,053,261 
24,282,745 
19,769, 864 
1,434,426 
33,334,672 


$3,566,139 
706,417 
274,961 
185,824 
6,499,846 
347,065 
47,392 
89,373 
9,898,009 
1,654,741 
511,994 
689,843 
253,158 
649,920 
66,105 
1,415,981 
125,892 
1,110,521 
2,773,983 
297,923 
17,057,514 
4,868,641 
432,768 
2,582,751 
9,726,620 
3,239,710 
1,412,321 
1,401,917 
1,097,105 
151,350 
971,063 
489,640 
592,291 
496,964 
972,356 
958,282 
34,699 
1,479,365 


$2,960,728 
565,955 
181,342 
112,515 
5,512,307 
244,382 
34,224 
49,540 
7,194,787 
1,261,675 
332,092 
517,321 
154,614 
388,775 
47,163 
1,077,715 
86,905 
797,966 
1,221,228 
166,714 
13,923,062 
4,118,965 
305,812 
2,176,902 
6,734,955 
2,485,969 
1,037,521 
1,144,254 
801,280 
91,643 
322,382 
362,806 
349,084 
215,724 
668,878 
636,149 
17,417 
1,149,640 


$4,290,228 
785,795 
277,620 
241,702 
7,502,015 
265,366 
53,637 
92,526 
15,003,480 
2,087,425 
603,172 
820,807 
187,843 
684,066 
T10,268 
1,585,025 
163,296 
1,476,922 
2,915,938 
438,577 
19,095,318 
6,127,183 
668,893 
2,866,647 
13,832,752 
4,655,882 
2,140,272 
1,317,816 
1,994,210 
173,104 
1,156,580 
744,717 
1,072,359 
753,605 
985,623 
923,193 
58,941 
1,775 334 


$2,688,320 
597,544 
190,440 
165,070 
4:797,437 
195,411 
30,645 
57,646 
12,031,330 
1,561,660 
557,894 
563,353 
137,376 
547,058 
70,361 
1,035,624 
107,710 
1,056,096 
2,811,816 
360,877 
13,850,258 
4:347,966 
506,186 
2,003,657 
10,959,362 
3,376,776 
1,642,314 
719,089 
1,599,674 
167,804 
1,127,738 
572,130 
758,741 
621,913 
718,179 
656,359 
42,870 
1,434,332 








$503.372,476 
478,899,412 








$85,847,529 





2,055,198,555 
1,849,218,042 


$365,110,043 
347,904,005 


$79,120,442 
73,828, 189 


$59,449.991 
57,326,330 


$99,628,157 
94,979,103 


$74,579,316 
69,381,732 




















* Includes industrial insurance. 


+ Includes co-operative assessment business. 


+ Surplus at four per cent. 


§ Purely industrial insurance company. 4 Estimated by Company. 
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The American Surety Company. 
Tue American Surety Company of New York was organized less than 
eleven months ago, ona cash capital of $500,000, and is now doing a prom- 
ising business providing indemnity for trust positions, to the benefit of em- 
ployer and employee, and issuing bonds in the case of receiverships in 
court, in the winding up of estates and in administration suits. The com- 
pany’s statement to December 31, 1884, showing the result of the first 
eight months of its business, shows an encouraging growth of business, 
and it is just to say that this statement practically applies to the last three 
months of the year, as three-fourths of all the business was transacted 
during that period. The assets of the American Surety amount to 
$509,290. The total income for the period (including premiums, $34,718) 
was $50,328, and the total expenditures were $43,864. The fidelity and 
court bonds in force on the books of the company aggregate $3,873,555. 
The organization of this company was effected during a period of almost 
unprecedented commercial depression and financial distress, and the 
furtherance of its plans and purposes required an amount of labor, patience 
and energy which in ordinary times would have resulted in the earlier in- 
troduction of its system in the large centres of the country. 

Aside from the work which was rendered necessary to inform the 
country as to the practice and benefits of corporate suretyship, and the 
more difficult work of eradicating the prejudices in favor of the old 
method of private bondsmen, the American Surety Company has labored 
in securing the proper recognition of judges, surrogates and other officials 
authorized by law to pass upon the sufficiency of sureties, and enlisting 
the good will of the legal fraternity in this and other States. Much time 
has been spent in securing adequate legislation in_ different States, to 
enable the company to take advantage of the benefits to be derived from 
acting as surety on official bonds and bonds required by the several 
courts. Asa result of efforts in this direction, proper laws have already 
been passed in several States. The company established agencies in 
nearly all the principal cities of the Union, and at these points attorneys 
have been appointed to attend to the court bond department of the com- 
pany’s business. This large amount of work, preliminary: organiza- 
tion in educating the public through the press, placing the company’s 
literature in the hands of bank and railroad officials and others through- 
out the country, and securing the co-operation of attorneys in this and 
other States ; obtaining favorable legislation, establishing agencies and 
appointing attorneys ; enlisting the support of officials at heads of depart- 
ments in the different States as to the company’s plans and methods—all 
these, of course, involved a very considerable expense. §Such an enor- 
mous detail, incident to the putting into successful operation a corpora- 
tion of the magnitude and with such a wide scope as the American Surety 
Company, must naturally involve large expense ; but it is money well in- 
vested—an outlay which does not have to be repeated and cannot be 
justly chargeable to the business of the first year of the company’s exist- 
ence. The benefit that will accrue to the company in the future as the 
result of all this preliminary work should bear its share of this burden of 
expense, and while technically it is included in the first year’s business 
is chargeable to all its future. It is safe to say that the American Surety 
has a bright future, for Richard A. Elmer, the president, and Lyman W. 
Briggs, the vice-president, are men of unusual business ability. 





New England Mutuals Out of Their Latitude. 


THE mutual assessment fire insurance companies known as the New Eng- 
land mutuals, have offices solely in the States where they were organized, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Notwithstanding these associations 
are not admitted to do business in other Eastern and Middle States, 
never having complied with the laws of those States, they do an 
extensive underground business in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland. We print below a list of risks written by two representative 
factory mutuals in States where they have no right to operate and are not 
doing a legitimate business. Most of the other manufacturers mutual 
companies carry lines on the same property. The list is commended to 
the particular attention of the insurance authorities in the States named: 

Maine.—Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston; Avon Mfg. Co., Lewiston; 
Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston ; Bowdoin Paper Mfg. Co., Topsham; Brown 
Mfg. Co., Dover; S.O. Brown, Dover; Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick ; 
Continental Mills, Lewiston; Cowan, D., & Co., Lewiston; Dexter 











Woolen Mills, Dexter; Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta; Farwell Mills, Lis. 
bon; Franklin Co., Lewiston; Hallowell Cotton Mfg. Co., Hallowell ; 
Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston ; Kennebec Fibre Company, Benton; Laconia 
Co., Biddeford; Laconia Co, (Bly.), Lewiston; Lewiston B. and D, 
Works, Lewiston; Lewiston Mach. Co., Lewiston; Lewiston Mills, 
Lewiston ; Lincoln Millis, Lewiston; Little Androscoggin W. P. Co,, 
Auburn ; Lockwood Co., Waterville; No. Berwick Co., No. Berwick ; 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford; Pepperell Mfg. Co. (Bly.), Lewiston; 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Oldtown; Portland Co., Portland; Rob. 
inson Mfg. Co., Oxford ; Saco W. P. Mach. Shop, Biddeford ; Sebago 
Wood Board Co., So. Windham ; Somerset Fibre Co., Fairfield ; Umba- 
gog Pulp Co., Livermore Falls; Vassalboro’ Woolen Mills, No. Vassal- 
boro; S. D. Warren & Co., Yarmouth; S. D. Warren & Co., Westbrook ; 
Westbrook Mfg. Co., Westbrook ; York Mfg. Co., Saco. 

New Hampshire.—Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester ; Amory Mfg. Co,, 
Manchester ; Brown, JohnS., Fisherville ; Busiel, J. W. & Co., Laconia; 
Cheshire Mills, Harrisville; China Mfg. Co., Allenstown; Cocheco 
Woolen Mfg. Co., E. Rochester ; Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover; Concord 
Mfg. Co., Concord ; Columbian Mfg. Co., Mason Village ; Colony, Henry 
Est., Wilton; Colony Bros., Wilton; Dexter, S. P., trustee, Nashua; 
Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter; Faulkner & Colony, Keene; Franklin Falls 
Co., Franklin; Franklin Mills, Franklin; Franklin Falls Pulp Co., 
Franklin ; Gonic Mfg. Co., Gonic; Great Falls Mfg. Co., Great Falls; 
Great Falls Woolen Co., Great Falls; Harris, E. S., Boscawin; Hills. 
boro’ Woolen Mills, Hillsboro’ Bridge; Hovey, H. S., Pittsfield ; Holt, 
Frank P., Laconia; Hooksett Mfg. Co., Hooksett ; Jackson Co., Nashua; 
Langdon Mfg. Co., Manchester; Mason, Perkins & Co., Bristol ; Mar- 
shall Bros., Laconia; Mascoma Flannel Co., Lebanon; Manchester Mills, 
Manchester; Manchester Loc. Works, Manchester; Monadnock Mills, 
Claremont ; Minot, Hooper & Co. (Bly.), Great Falls ; Nashua Mfg. Co., 
Nashua; Newmarket Mfg. Co., Newmarket; Noone, R. H. & A. W,, 
Peterboro’ ; Norway Plains Co., Rochester ; Phoenix Factory, Peterboro’; 
Pembroke Mills, Pembroke; Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., Salmon Falls; 
Sawyer Woolen Mills, Dover; Sugar River Paper Mill Co., Claremont; 
Stark Mills, Manchester; Union Mfg. Co., Peterboro’; Vale Mills, 
Nashua; Webster Mfg. Co., Pembroke ; Wheelwright, Anderson & Co,, 
Exeter; Wheeler, J. W., Salem; White Bros., Jaffrey; Winnipiseogee 
Paper Co., Franklin; Waumbeck Co., Milton Mills. 

Vermont—Burlington Woolen Co., Colchester ; Colchester Mills, Col- 
chester ; Fail Mountain Paper Co., Bellows Falls; Fisher, R. & M., Ben- 
nington; Gould,J., & Sons, Gouldsville; Harlow, Hiram, Windsor; 
Jones, Lamson & Co., Windsor; Moore, Arms & Thompson, Bellows 
Falls ; No. Pownal Mfg. Co., No. Pownal ; Robertson, John & Son, Bel- 
lows Falls; Russell, Willard & Co., Bellows Falls. 

Connecticut—A. Burrit Hardware Co., Waterbury; Aldrich & Milner, 
Moosup; American Hosiery Co., New Britain; Ammidown & Smith 
(Bly.), Norwich; Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett city; Attawaugan Co, 
Killingly ; Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co., Waterbury ; Bridgeport Brass 
Co., E. Bridgeport ; Bridgeport Paper Co., No. Bridgeport ; Broad Brook 
Co., Broad Brook ; Carrol, L. W., Griswold ; Cheney Bros., Hartford; 
Cheney Bros., So. Manchester; Cheney, Mrs. Arthur, So. Manchester; 
Cheney, F. W., So. Manchester ; Cheney, Ralph, So. Manchester ; Chelsea 
Paper Mfg. Co., Norwich ; Clinton Mills Co., Norwich ; Corbin, P. & F., 
New Britain ; Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Britain ; Cranska Floyd, 
Plainfield; Delaney & Munson Mfg. Co., Unionville ; Dexter, C. H., & 
Sons, Windsor Locks ; Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co., Bridgeport ; Elling- 
ton Mfg. Co., Ellington ; Falls Co., Norwich ; Glasgo Yarn Mills, Gris- 
wold ; Grosvenordale Co., Grosvenordale; Hartford} Machine Screw 
Co., Hartford ; Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville; Holmes, Booth & 
Haydens, Waterbury ; Home Woolen Mills Co., Beacon Falls ; Hubbard, 
A. H. & Co., Norwich ; Jewell Belting Co., Hartford ; Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain ; Medlicott Co., Windsor Locks ; Meriden Malleable 
Iron Co., Meriden ; Miller, Edward, & Co., Meriden ; Monohansett Mfg. 
Co., Putnam ; Moss Mfg. Co., Pawcatuck ; Morse Mills, Putnam; New 
Britain Knitting Co., New Britain; Niantic Mills Co., East Lynn; Nor- 
walk Lock Co., So. Norwalk ; Norwich Woolen Co., Norwich ; Norwich 
B., D. & Pt’g Co., Norwich ; Osborne & Cheeseman Co., Ansonia; Pot- 
ter, W.; Killingly ; Potomska Mills (Bly.), Norwich; Powhattan Mills, 
Putnam ; Ponemah Mills, Taftville; Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford; 
Putnam Woolen Co., Putnam; Quinnebaug Co., Brooklyn; Riverside 
Woolen Co., Stafford; Russell, Burdsall & Ward, Greenwich ; Sabin L. 

Sayles Co., Killingly ; Sayles & Washburn, Thompson; Shetucket Co., 
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Norwich ; Slater, J. F., Jewett city ; Smithville Mfg. Co., Willimantic , 
Southford Paper Co., Southbury; Stanley Works, New Britain ; Staniey 
Rule and Level Co., New Britain ; Totoket Mills, Occum ; Uncasville Mfg. 
Co., Uncasville ; Union Mfg. Co., Torrington ; Waterbury Clock Co. 
Waterbury ; Waterbury Watch Co., Waterbury ; Warner Bros., Bridge- 
port; Weed Sewing Machine Co., Hartford ; Whitestone Co., Killingly ; 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Shelton ; Williamsville Mfg. Co., Williamsville ; 
Willimantic Linen Co., Willimantic ; Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven; Windham Cotton Mfg. Co., Willimantic ; Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford ; Yantic Woolan Co., Yantic. 

New York.—A. H. Hart Co., New York city; Albany and Rensselaer 
Iron and Steel Co., Troy; A. Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers ; Au- 
burn Woolen Co., Auburn; Buchanan & Lyall, Brooklyn; Campbell, 
Samuel, New York Mills; Canoga Woolen Co., Auburn; Chadwick 
Mills Cotton Co., New Hartford ; Cluett, Geo. B., Bro. & Co., Troy; 
Condé, Swits, Oswego ; Cohoes Iron Foundry and Machine Co., Cohoes ; 
Dutchess Co., Wappingers Falls; Fort Anu Woolen Co., Fort Ann; 
Fort Orange Paper Co., Schodack ; Fuller & Warren Co., Troy ; Globe 
Woolen Co., Utica ; Harris Mfg. Co., Catskill ; Harmony Mills, Cohoes ; 
Hudson River W. P. and Paper Co., Mechanicsville; India Rubber 
Comb Co., College Point ; Miller, Hall & Hartwell, Troy; Mohawk Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, Utica ; New Hartford Cotton Mfg. Co., New Hartford ; 
Newburgh Steam Mills, Newburgh ; New York Mills, New York Mills ; 
New York Bagging Co., Brooklyn; Osborne, D. M., & Co,, Auburn; 
Oswego Falls Mfg. Co., Oswego Falls; Otis Bros. & Co., Yonkers; 
Rockland Print Works, Haverstraw; Root Mfg. Co., Cohoes ; Sanford, 
Stephen, & Sons, Amsterdam ; Saratoga Victory Mfg. Co., Schuylerville ; 
Saugerties Blank Book Co., Saugerties ; Schuyler & Blood, Amsterdam ; 
Sheffield, J. B., & Son, Saugerties; Shenandoah Cotton Co., Utica; 
Smith Moquette Loom Co., Yonkers ; Smith, Warren B., Yonkers; Ti- 
conderoga Pulp and Paper Co., Ticonderoga; Troy Mfg. Co., Cohoes ; 
Tucker & Carter Cordage Co., Brooklyn ; Utica Willowvale Blea. Co., 
New Hartford ; Utica Steam Cotton Mills, Utica; Waterbury, L., & Co., 
Brooklyn ; Walcott, W. S., New York Mills; W. A. Woods M. and R. 
Machine Co., Hoosick Falls; Walcott, W. D., New York Mills ; Water- 
loo Woolen Mfg. Co., Waterloo; Weld, F. M., trustee, Ticonderoga ; 
Wild & Devereux, Utica; Wild, Charles, Valatie ; William Wall’s Sons, 
Brooklyn ; Worthington, H. R., Brooklyn; Woolworth & Graham, Cas- 
tleton ; Woodward & Stillman (Bly.), Utica. 

New Fersey.—Ancona Printing Co., Gloucester City; Bernheimer, 
Jacob S., & Bro. (Bly.), Passaic; Bound Brook Woolen Mills, Bound 
Brook ; Camden Woolen Mills Co., Camden; Clark Thread Co., Kear- 
ny; Clark Thread Co., Newark ; Ciaflin, H. B., & Co. (Bly.), Passaic ; 
Cook Locomotive and Machine Co., Paterson; Cumner, Jones & Co. 
(Bly.), Passaic; Danforth, Clark & Co. (Bly.), Passaic; Denny, Poor & 
Co, (Bly.), Passaic ; Dolphin Mfg. Co., Paterson; Domestic Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Newark ; Domestic Mfg. Co., Newark ; East Lake Woolen Mfg, 
Co., Bridgeton ; Elizabethport Steam Cordage Co., Elizabethport; Flor- 
ence Iron Works, Florence; Furbush, M. A., & Son, Camden ; Glouces- 
ter Gingham Mills, Gloucester city; Gloucester Mfg. Co., Gloucester 
city ; Gloucester Iron Works, Gloucester city ; Highland Worsted Mills, 
Camden ; Hyde & Burton (Bly.), Passaic ; Joy, Lincoln & Motley (Bly.), 
Passaic ; Lawrence & Co. (Bly.), Passaic; Lorrillard, P., & Co., Jersey 
City ; Millville Mfg. Co., Millville ; Norfolk and N. B. Hosiery Co., New 
Brunswick ; Passaic Print Works, Passaic ; Pelgram & Meyer, Paterson ; 
Pelgram & Meyer, Boonton; Raritan Woolen Mills, Raritan; Reid & 
Barry (Bly.), Passaic ;. Somerset Mfg. Co., Raritan; Stitt, S. B., & Co., 
Camden; Strange, William, & Co,, Paterson; Washington Mfg. 
Co., Gloucester city; West Boylston Mfg. Co. (Bly.), Passaic; Bris- 
tol Improvement Co., Bristol; Bromley, James & George D., Phila- 
. delphia; Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., Philadelphia; Cambria Iron 
Co., Johnstown ; Disston & Morse, Tacony; Disston, Henry, & Sons, 
Tacony ; Diston, H., & Sons, File Co., limited, Tacony ; Dolan, T., & 
Co., Philadelphia; Emlen & Cope, Philadelphia; Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia ; Fitler, Edwin H., & Co., Bridesburgh ; Fleisher, S. B. & 
M., Philadelphia ; Griswold Worsted Co., Darby ; Grundy Bros. & Cam- 
pion, Bristol ; Hartel, A., & Co., Philadelphia ; Horner Bros., Philadel- 
phia ; Johnstown Mfg. Co., Johnstown; Lees, James, & Sons, Bridge- 
port; McFarland, Geo., & Co., Conshohocken ; McFarland, Est. Geo., 
Conshohocken ; McKee, Jos. D., Philadelphia ; Midvale Steel Co., Phil- 
adelphia ; Morrison, Bare & Cass., Tyrone ; Pierce, Joshua, & Co., Bris- 
tol; Schlichter Jute Cord Co., Philadelphia; Sellers, Wm., & Co., 





Philadelphia; Shaw, Esrey & Co., limited, Chester ; Thorpe, C. N., & 
Co., Philadelphia ; Trainer, D., Linwood ; Trainor, D., & Sons, Linwood; 
Tracy, Worsted Mills Co., limited, Philadelphia; Wood, Wm., & Co., 
Philadelphia: Wood, Morrell & Co., limited, Johnstown. 

Delaware.—Edge Moor Iron Co., Brandywine ; Jessup & Moore Paper 
Co., Wilmington ; National Tube Works, McKeesport ; Pusey & Jones. 
Co., Wilmington. 

Maryland.—Gaty Mfg. Co., Alberton; Hooper, Wm. E., & Sons, 
Woodberry ; Mt. Vernon Co., Jones Falls. 


MERE MENTION. 


—E. W. Lyman & Co. of Chicago have been appointed agents of the 
Mercantile Insurance Company of New York. 


—Companies wanting a special or State agent of experience in the West, 
will do well to read an advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


—A bill has been introduced in the Canadian Parliament to punish 
underground fire insurance companies with fines ranging from $50 to 
$1000. 

—Adolph Loeb has added still another company to his prosperous Chi- 
cago agency. This time it is the Washington Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati. 

—D. Fred. Appel of Indianapolis, well-known to the insurance men in 
the West, has been appointed general agent for Indiana for the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company. : 

—The recent accession of W. S. Dewy to the well-known New York 
firm of Post & McCurdy, general agents for the middle department of 
the Washington Fire and Marine, will bring satisfactory results. 


—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Lion Fire Insurance 
Company, the chairman in his address referred in a very complimentary 
way to the transactions of the American department of the company. 


—The large picture of the building of the Firemans Fund Insurance 
Company, corner of California and Sansome streets, San Francisco, cir- 
culated by that company, is said to be an excellent likeness of the edifice, 


—Among the jurors in the recent election conspiracy cases in Chicago 
were two insurance men, John N. Hills of Chicago, general agent of the 
National Life Insurance Company of Vermont, and S. M. Arnold of 
Galesburg, 

—The underground insurance bill, which practically made it a criminal 
offense to insure in companies that did not comply with the State laws, has 
been withdrawn from the Connecticut legislature, to prepare a substitute 
of less sweeping nature. 

—Holland, the St. Louis adjuster, has issued his twelfth semi-annual 
resume. It contains the following figures ; number of companies, 129 ; 
number of adjustments, 690; amount insured, $2,859,278; amount 
adjusted (at 34.17 per cent), $974,900. 

—The Rev. J. Mabbett Brown of the Imperial and Geo. W. Adams of 
the Citizens, were among the passengers on the recent ill-fated Illinois 
Central train. The former escaped with slight burns, while the latter 
went scott free, we are glad to say. e 


—Last week we stated that David Beveridge had been appointed man- 
ager of the St. Paul Compact. We meant to say the Minneapolis Com- 
pact, as he succeeds Manager J. P. Howlett at that point, while St. Paul 
still remains in charge of George W. Hall. 


—The Illinois House committee on insurance consists of Campbell of 
Hamilton, chairman ; McEvers, Henry, Langford, McGee, Prickett, Mc- 
Nally, O’Donnell, Shup, Dill, Cleveland, Strassen, Humphrey, Allen of 
Vermillion, Allen of Johnson, Barger, Fuller. 


—Fall River mills are making arrangements to establish a system of 
mutual insurance on cotton shipments. Railroads are liable for any 
losses during period of transportation, but to avoid taking any risks a 
majority of mills have been in the habit of securing cotton in regular 
companies. Then in case of loss the insurarce companies collected from 
the railroads and paid over the amount to mills. Losses wil] average 
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about $5000 per year, while the premiums amount to about $15,000. The 
new plan contemplates an arrangement by which mills agree to pay any 
losses which may not be collected from roads, by a system of mutual as- 
sessment on basis of premiums now paid. 


—The Argus, at Chicago, and The Insurance World, at Pittsburgh, 
have each issued their fire charts for 1885. The Standard fire insurance 
tables, published at Boston, present the financial condition and business 
of the companies for three years in balance sheet form. 


—L. C. Parks & Co. of Worcester, Mass., have been appointed agents 
of the American of Newark and the National of New York. At this 
same place, N. A. Harrington has received the Citizens of Pittsburgh, 
and Kendall & Longley have been appointed agents of the Commercial 
Union. 


—John N. Bell has been elected secretary of the Ohio Insurance Com- 
pany of Dayton, vice W. H. Gillespie, resigned. Mr. Bell is a well-known 
business man, was formerly a newspaper man connected with The Bur- 
lington Hawkeye, and was captain of the Twenty-fifth Iowa infantry dur- 
ing the war. He promises to make a good secretary. 


—Owing to the abundance of matter accessible to the columns of THE 
SPECTATOR at this season, we are compelled to lay over from week to week 
much that only lack of space prevents printing. Among such matter several 
pages of insurance by States, with the loss ratios, are crowded out of the 
issue for this week, but will be presented to our statistical readers next 
week, 


—The California Insurance Company was organized in February, 1861, 
and has a twenty-four years’ record of success. While the fire loss ratio 
has steadily increased and proved disastrous to a large proportion of com- 
panies engaged in the business of fire underwriting, the California has 
steadily progressed and extended its influence and capacity until a yearly 
income of nearly $500,000 and cash assets exceeding $1,000,000 have been 
attained. 


—Mervin Tabor, Actuary of the Insurance Department of Illinois, whose 
office was on the third floor of the Grannis block, which was burned last 
week at Chicago, found the contents of his vault untouched, and his 
loose furniture, books and papers unscorched, though heavily-coated with 
ice. One desk, however, which he had rented to a young business man, 
was completely destroyed by the flames, which had eaten a hole in the 
floor directly under it. 


—A number of the members of the old Life Underwriters Association 
of Chicago met at the Sherman House last week for the purpose of re- 
viving the organization and renewing its usefulness for mutual benefit and 
protective purposes. Beyond suggesting the scope and direction of 
future action, no business was done and the meeting adjourned until 
March 7, at the same place. Some twenty-six life underwriters, repre- 
senting as many firms doing business in Chicago, will form the associa- 
tion. 


—It is the intention of the Canadian government to introduce an 
amendment to the insurance act of 1879, with a view to preventing all 
unlicensed companies, both life and fire, doing an ‘‘ underground ” busi- 
ness in Canada. Under the existing law, a large amount of underground 
insurance is done by United States companies who do not hold Dominion 
licenses. A further amendment to the act excludes all foreign mutual 
benefit life associations from doing business in the Dominion without 
making a deposit of $50,000 with the government and taking out a license. 
Several representatives of United States companies are said to be in 
Ottawa lobbying, with a view to defeating this discrimination against 
their companies. 


—We quote from an Indianapolis correspondent of The Baltimore 
Underwriter: ‘‘ It would bea dereliction of duty for me to close this 
letter without reference to the dangerous and well-known disreputable 
uperations of the Globe Mutual Assessment Association, doing business 
in this city. Not only are the lives of old people insured by the grave- 
yard agents employed by this association, but it is alleged that in one par- 
ticular case a subject was insured eleven months after death. Claims, 
numerous and of various kinds, have accumulated against it, and the 
manner of adjustment of a fewof said claims have brought the association 
under disrepute, and cause interested parties to ask that a receiver be 
appointed, The literature sent out to ensnare the unwary ruralist is of 








the most cunning, persuasive and fraudulent character, and the neglect 
of the sworn duty of Auditor Rice in permitting such associations to 
fraudulently deceive the people is the subject of much criticism. 4 Mr, 
Martin of Iowa took out two policies on one man in December, 1883, 
and about two months thereafter filed proofs of his death, but upon a 
clerical error in said proof stating that the insured died in January, 1883, 
when it should have been January, 1884, the claim was denied, and the 
beneficiary was frightened away under threats of prosecution for being a 
party to the fraud. A few days since the association settled five of the | 
eighteen claims placed in the hands of an attorney for the enormous sum 
of $31, an average of a little over $6 each. How long these glaring frauds 
shall be licensed to co-operate with others equally guilty under the guise 
of an insurance association duly incorporated, etc., is a question demand. 
ing immediate attention.” 


—For some time past there have been rumors of a serious misunder. 
standing between the Auditor of State, J. L. Brown, and Governor Sher. 
man of Iowa, respecting the approval by the latter of the former's official 
bond. The law empowers the Governor to require an investigation of the 
accounts of any State officer before approving or rejecting his official bond, 
A commission appointed for this purpose investigated the accounts of 
the State Auditor’s office and submitted its report to the Governor several 
days ago. There were questions on which Governor Sherman and Audi- 
tor Brown radically disagreed, and which seemed to stand in the way of 
the approval of the latter’s bond. As a matter of compromise it has been 
agreed that all fees taken from banks for examinations required by law 
made by salaried officials of the Auditor’s office should be deposited in the 
State treasury temporarily, or until the courts can decide to whom the 
money rightly belongs. The precaution of Governor Sherman in seeking 
to protect the interests of the State is commended, as is also the spirit of 
the Auditor in agreeing to the compromise and leaving to the courts to 
decide just what was the right and proper course under the law, and this 
agreement averts the possible removal of the State Auditor. 


—When visiting America, Matthew Arnold claimed to be especially im. 
pressed by the fast way in which Americans lived, and he frequently 
deprecated the nervous strain and excitement which seemed to attend life 
in this country. It is unquestionably true that Americans attempt to ac 
complish more in the same time than do the inhabitants of other countries, 
We work harder, we make and lose money faster, and physical strain and 
wear and tear is greater in the United States than elsewhere. In this con- 
nection a recent remark by The Baltimore Underwriter is apropos, that the 
chloral habit, according to the observation of medical practitioners, is 
steadily on the increase, not only among sufferers from constant insomnia, 
but among persons subject to milder forms of nervous irritation, to the 
strain and excitement of speculative ventures, or to the wear and tear of 
late hours and fashionable dissipation. This nepenthe is more seductive 
to people of refinement than the juice of the poppy, and habitual surrender 
to its domination is harder to break than the opium habit. To the usual 
questions in the application for life insurance as to the use or abuse of 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco and opium may well be added scrutiny as to 
hydrate of chloral, for many persons who never use the former would have 
to plead guilty to more or less frequent recourse to the latter. 


—We recently printed a paragraph stating that a fire in Boston was 
caused by a patent parlor grate stove. It appears that these stoves are 
ornamented with gilt and nickel rods that are filled with resin. They are 
liable to come unsoldered under severe heat, and then the resin takes fire 
and there is trouble on hand for the firemen. A Boston paper says that 
another ‘‘ Murdock Parlor Grate” fire last week emphasizes the fact that 
danger lurks even in a stove-lining. This case, as well as the one re 
ferred to previously, occurred in Brookline, this time at the house of 
Jerome Jones, Corey Hill. Mr. Jones and his family were sitting in the 
room at the time, and when the end piece of the ornamental gilt and 
nickel rod, extending over the open grate, dropped off, and the resia 
with which it was filled ignited and ran out on the hearth, damage was 
prevented by immediate action. Had the fire occurred in the dead of 
night, the results would in all probability have been of the most dis- 
astrous and harrowing description. The house was insured, but all the 
policies in existence would not indemnify the head of the house for the 
lives of his wife and children thus placed in jeopardy by this hidden in- 
cendiary. A grate with a combustible lining should be thrust from the 
house as quickly as one of O’Donovan Rossa’s brown paper parcels, 


